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CONVENT OF MOUNT SINAL 


=——S 


Se 


wont 


[Mounts Sinai and Horeb, with the Convent of St. Catherine, from the North.] 


Taz present wood-cut exhibits the convent of St. 
Catherine at the base of Gebel Mousa, or Mount 
Horeb, or rather at that elevated part of the entire 
mountain where it begins to separate into the two 
peaks to which the respective denominations of Sinai 
and Horeb have been given. ‘The mountains having 
been sufficiently noticed in the article to which this 
may be regarded as a sequel, the present account 
will be limited to the Convent. The best and fullest 
account of this establishment has been given by Burck- 
hardt in his ‘ Travels in Syria and the Holy Land ;’ 
and little more remains for us to do than to condense 
the information which he has furnished, and to make 
some transpositions in the form of its arrangement. 
The local traditions date the origin of the Convent 
of Mount Sinai in the fourth century. It is said that 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constaniine, 
caused a small church to be erected over the spot 
where Moses was called to his great mission from the 
bush that burned without heing consumed. As to the 
part the Empress Helena had in the transaction, we may 
Notice that in the south-east of Europe and the west of 
Asia this lady has the credit of more good works than 
she did; for she did so many of this sort, that it 
became a custom to attribute to her almost every esta- 
blishment of remote and unascertained foundation. 


Vor, IV. 





As this church helped to draw many visiters and monks 
to the mountain, small convents were erected in different 
parts of the peninsula of Sinai during the following cen- 
tury. But the monks and recluses who had settled them-- 
selves in these establishments, were so much distressed 
by the Bedouins who frequented this region, that they 
were induced to petition the emperor Justinian to build 
a fortified convent in which they might be protected 
against their oppressors. He listened favourably to 
their application, and sent workmen from Constanti- 
nople and Egypt, with instructions to build such a 
convent upon the summit of the mountain of Moses, 
This exposed and elevated site would have been a most 
uncomfortable situation for its inmates, on which account, 
as well as from the want of water there, the persons to 
whom the work was intrusted were discreet enough 
to erect it on its present site. When it was com- 
pleted, Justinian sent some slaves, natives of the shores 
of the Black Sea, to act as servants to the convent, 
and they established themselves with their families 
in the neighbouring valleys. A few years afterwards, the 
convent acquired possession of the bones of St. Cathe- 
rine, as already mentioned. This circumstance greatly 
strengthened the claim of the convent church to the 
veneration of the Greeks. 

It is a cherished belief among the monks of Mount 
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Sinai that Mohammed himself, in one of his journeys, 
aliehted near the walls of the convent, and that, im- 
pressed with a due veneration: for the mountain of 
Moses, he presented to the convent a firman to secure 
to it the respect of his followers. It is said that the 
document was written by the famous Ali, his cousin 
and son-in-law; and that the prophet himself, being 
unable to write, confirmed it by impressing his ex- 
tended hand, blackened with ink, upon the parchment. 
The story goes on to say, that this document remained 
with the convent until Selim I. conquered Egypt, when, 
hearing of this precious relic, he sent for it, and added 
it to the other relics of Mohammed in the imperial 
treasury at Constantinople, sending the monks, instead, 
a copy of the original, certified with his own cipher. 
This they still profess fo have, and Burckhardt examined 
it, and finding its contents at variance with the state- 
ments of the monks, concludes from intrinsic as well as 
from collateral evidence, that the document is a forgery, 
and the story an utter fiction. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to which the monks 
must have been exposed from the warlike and fanatical 
followers of the new faith, the strength of the build- 
ing, the meekness and patience of its occupants, and 
their judicious distribution of money, preserved the 
convent from injury. It would seem from the state- 
ment of the monks, that their predecessors were made 
responsible by the sultans of Egypt for the protection 
of the caravans of Moslem pilgrims from Cairo to 
Mecca, on that part of the road which lay along the 
northern frontier of their territory from Suez to Akaba. 
To enable themselves to discharge this duty, they 
thought it proper to invite several tribes of Bedovin 
Arabs to settle in the fertile valleys of Sinai, and 
become protectors of the road. The Arabs came, but 
their power increasing, as that of the monks declined, 
they gradually took possession of the whole peninsula, 
and confined the monks to the convent. 

The convent is situated in a valley so narrow, that 
one part of the building stands on the western mountain, 
while a distance of twenty paces only is left between its 
walls and the eastern mountain. This valley is open to 
the north, whence the road from Cairo approaches ; but 
to the south, close behind the convent, it is shut up by 
a third mountain, less steep than the other, over which 
passes the road to Sherm. The convent is an irregular 
quadrangle, of about 130 paces on each side, enclosed 
by a high and solid wall, the lower part built with blocks 
of granite, and fortified by several small towers. The 
upper part of the wall is built of a mixture of granite- 
sand and gravel, cemented together by mud, which has 
acquired great hardness. The convent contains eight 
or ten small court-yards, some of which are neatly laid 
out in beds of flowers and vegetables; and a few date- 
trees and cypresses also grow there, with a great 
number of vines. The distribution of the interior is 
very irregular, in consequence of the slope on which 
the building stands; but the whole is very clean and 
neat. There are a great number of small rooms in the 
lower and upper stories, few of which are now occupied. 
The principal building of the interior is the great 
church, which, as well as the convent, was built by 
Justinian, but has since undergone frequent repairs. 
The form of the church is an oblong square ; the roof 
is supported by a double row of fine granite pillars of 
different designs, which have been covered with a 
coating of plaster, perhaps because the natural colour 
of the stone was not agreeable to the monks, who saw 
granite on all sides around them. The dome over the 
altar still remains as it was originally constructed by 
Justinian, whose portrait, with that of his wife 'Theodora, 
may still be distinguished upon the dome, together 


with a picture of the ‘ Transfiguration, in honour of 


which event the convent was erected. ‘The walls 














around the altar are profusely adorned with silver 
lamps, paintings, and portraits of saints, among whom 
figures St. Christopher with a dog’s head. The floor 
of the church is finely paved with slabs of marble, 


Here are deposited the remains of St. Catherine, who | 


has given her name to the convent and to the mountain 
on which it stands. Attention is also attracted to the 
silver lid of a sarcophagus, on which is represented a 
full length figure of the Empress Anne of Russia. It 
was sent here by that princess, who entertained an 
intention, which was never carried into effect, of being 
interred within it. In a small chapel adjoining the 
church, the monks show the place where they suppose 
the burning bush to have stood ; and this is considered 
as by far the most holy spot in the mountain. Besides 
the great church there are twenty-seven other churches 
and chapels dispersed over the convent, in many of 
which daily masses are read, and in all of them at least 
one every Sunday. This establishment resembled, in 
fact, that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, contain- 
ing chapels for all the principal Christian sects, except 
those of the Protestants. Many of them have long 
been deserted by their owners. The most remarkable 
thing is to find amongst them a Mohammedan mosque, 
large enough to contain 200 persons at their devotions, 
and standing close by the great church. The monks 
say it was built to prevent the destruction of the con- 
vent, and they relate that the sultan Selim took a great 
fancy to a young Greek priest, who happened to fall 
sick, and was sent to this convent for the recovery of 
his health. The man died; whereupon the sultan, who 
considered the monks the cause of his death, gave 
orders to the governor of Egypt to destroy all the 
Christian establishments in the peninsula, of which 
there were several at this period. The monks of St. 
Catherine hearing of this order, and the preparations 
which were making to put it into execution, hastened 
to erect the mosque in question, in the hope that the 
whole concern would be spared for its sake. Their 
device succeeded, and the mosque has, on the same 
principle, ever sinve been kept in repair. But the 
Arabic records in the convent describe the mosque as 
existing more than a century previous to the date which 
this tradition assigns, and mentions circumstances 
which seem to demonstrate that it really was so. It is 
kept in order by the Bedouin servants, who use it on 
Fridays for their devotions. It is sometimes visited by 
Moslem pilgrims, and it is only when some Mussulman 
of distinction happens to be there that the call to 
prayer is made from the minaret. 

There are two deep and copious wells of spring- 
water within the convent. One of them is called the 
Well of Moses, in the belief that he was the first who 
drank of its water. The other is declared by the monks 
to have been the work of an English lord, and bears the 
date 1760: there is also a reservoir for rain-water. 
Thus the monks are happily left without occasion to 
depend for their own purposes upon the powers which 
their wild neighbours believe them to possess. ‘The 
Bedouins suppose that the rains are under the particular 
control of Moses; and they are persuaded that the 
monks are in possession of a book called ‘ 'Taourat,’ 
sent down from heaven to Moses, upon the opening and 
shutting of which the rains of the peninsula depend. 
The monks find this reputation a great practical in- 
convenience, but this is a natural consequence of their 
plans for enhancing their own reputation among the 
Arabs. They were accustomed in times of dearth to 
proceed in a body to Gebel Mousa to pray for rain, and 
when rain came, they encouraged the belief that it was 
owing to their intercessions. ‘They succeeded in this 
object, but had not calculated on the result; which was 
that the Bedouins, naturally enough, inferred that if 
the monks could bring rain, they also had it in their 
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power to withhold it; and the consequence is, that 
whenever a dearth happens, they accuse the monks of 
malevolence, and often tumultuously assemble and 
compel them to repair to the mountain to pray. 
“ Some years since,” says Burckhardt, “ soon after an 
occurrence of this kind, it happened that a violent 
flood burst over the peninsula and destroyed many 
date-trees: a Bedouin, whose camel and sheep had 
been swept away by a torrent, went in a fury to the 
convent and fired his gun at it; and, when asked the 
reason, exclaimed—‘ You have opened the book so 
much, that we are all drowned!’ He was pacified by 
presents; but in parting he begged that in future the 
monks would only half open the ‘ Taourat,’ in order 
that the rains might be more moderate.” 

None of the churches or chapels in the convents have 
steeples. ‘There is however a bell, which seems to be 
rung only on Sundays. The usual mode of calling 
the monks to morning prayers is by striking with a 
stick upon a long piece of granite suspended from 
ropes, which produces a sound heard all over the con- 
vent; close by it hangs a piece of dry wood, which 
emits a different sound, and summons to vespers. ‘This 
last method is a very common substitute for a bell in 
the Christian convents of the East, where the use of 
bells is interdicted by the Moslem rulers. 

At present, the convent of Mount Sinai contains a 
prior and about thirty monks. The prior is the true 
head of the community, and manages all its affairs ; 
but the order of Sinai Monks, in general dispersed over 
the east, is under the control of an archbishop, chosen 
by a council of delegates from Mount Sinai and from 
the affiliated convent at Cairo. Besides this last con- 
vent, which contains a prior and fifty monks, Mount 
Sinai has establishments and landed property in many 
other parts of the east, especially in the Archipelago 
and at Candia. It has also two small churches in 
India,—one at Calcutta and the other at Surat. Most 
of the monks in the Sinai-convent are natives of the 
Greek islands. They do not generally remain more 
than four or five years, when they return to their own 
country, and exult all the rest of their lives in having 
been sufferers among the Bedouins: some, however, 
remain there permanently. They are very ignorant. 
When Burckhardt was there, he found that few of 
them understood Arabic, and that none of them could 
read or write it: few could read even modern Greek 
(their mother-tongue) fluently, except in their prayer- 
books, and there was only one who had any notion of 
ancient Greek. They have a good library, which they 
do not know how to value properly, though they are 
not willing to part with the books, which consist of 
about 1500 Greek volumes and 700 Arabic manuscripts, 
When Sir Frederick Henniker was there, the books 
which were considered the most valuable had been 
carried to Egypt. 

The convent is at present seldom visited by strangers, 
although so late as the last century regular caravans 
used to arrive from Cairo and from Jerusalem. The 
documents of the convent speak of 800 Armenians 
arriving from Jerusalem in one day, and at another 
time 500 Copts from Cairo. At present, from sixty to 
eighty is the greatest number of visiters in any one year. 
They are always glad to see strangers there in the 
wilderness, and they receive them hospitably and treat 
them with kindness. The gate is walled up; and, when 
2 stranger arrives, the warden must be summoned by 
strength of lungs. He lets down a cord, to which the 
traveller attaches his letter of introduction. If this 
proves satisfactory to the prior, a rope, with a stick 
fixed transversely to the end of it, is let down from a 
window between thirty and forty feet from the ground, 
and the stranger is hoisted up by a windlass. 

The discipline of the monastery with regard to food 
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and prayer is very severe. The monks are obliged. to 
attend mass twice in the day and twice at night. Their 
regulations require them to abstain from flesh all the 
year round, and their fasts are very rigid. Bread and 
vegetables constitute their principal diet. They obtain 
their vegetables from a pleasant garden adjoining the 
building, into which there is a subterraneous passage. 
li produces all sorts of fruits and vegetables of the 
finest quality ; but it is seldom visited by the monks, 
excepting the few whose business it is to keep it in 
order: for although enclosed by high walls, it is not 
inaccessible to the Bedouins, who for some years past 
have been the sole gatherers of the fruits, leaving only 
the vegetables for the monks, who have thus been 
obliged to re-purchase their own fruits from the pil- 
ferers, or else to buy it in other parts of the peninsula. 
The excellent air of the convent and the simple fare 
on which the monks live render diseases very rare 
among them; and many of them are very old men, i: 
the full possession of their bodily and mental powers. 
They have all taken to some profession,—a mode of 
rendering themselves independent of Egypt, which was 
also practised in former times, when the three huadred 
private chambers now empty were occupied. Among 
the monks, Burckhardt fuund a cook, a distiller, a 
baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a carpenter, a mason, a 
smith, a gardener, a candlemaker, &. Each of these 
had a workshop, and traces of the former wealth and 
industry of the establishment may still be discovered in 
the worn-out and rusty utensils of the various trades. 
The bakehouse and distillery are still kept up on a 
large scale. In the latter they make brandy from dates, 
which is the only solace these recluses enjoy, and in 
this they are permitted to indulge even during tlie 
fasts. 

Previously to 1760 the Archbishop used to reside in 
the convent ; but the cost and inconvenience which his 
residence would entail upon the convent in the present 
declining state of its affairs has rendered if expedient 
for him to reside abroad. His presence would entitle 
the Bedouins to great fees, particularly on his entrance, 
when also the walled-up gate must be opened to admit 
him, and then all the Bedouin Sheiks would also have 
a right to enter within the walls. 

The Bedouins contrive to keep the good monks 
pretty constantly in hot water, as the reader will 
already have perceived. They have established the 
custom that whoever amongst them comes there, 
whether man, woman, or child, is to receive bread for 
breakfast and supper, which is lowered down ‘to him 
from the window, as no Bedouins, except the servants 
of the house, are ever admitted within the walls. For- 
tunately there is no good pasturage in the immediate 
neighbourhood, which renders it necessary for the 
Arabs to have their encampments at some distance ; 
hence their visits are by no means so frequent as might 
be supposed. Yet scarcely a day passes in which the 
monks are not required to furnish bread to thirty or 
forty persons. In the last century the Bedouins 
enjoyed still greater privileges, and had a right to call 
for a dish of cooked meat at breakfast and another at 
supper. It is difficult to understand how the monks 
persuaded them to relinquish this privilege. When a 
sheik or head-man calls at the convent, he receives, 
besides his bread, some coffee, beans, sugar, soap, and 
sometimes a handkerchief, medicines, or articles of 
clothing. It seems, however, that such of the tribes 
as are styled protectors of the convent, are, in return 
for the privileges they enjoy, expected to protect, or 
rather to abstain from molesting, the pilgrims to the 
mountain, and to respect and assist in transporting 
loads destined for the convent. Such services entitle 
the more distant tribes to annual presents in clothes 
and money. This state of the relations between the 
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monks and the Araos often occasions serious disputes. 
If a sheik calls at the convent, for instance, and is 
not well satisfied with the present he receives, he im- 
mediately declares himself the enemy of the monks, 
and begins to lay waste some of their gardens, and 
is only to be appeased by a present. Notwithstanding 
all the exactions to which they are exposed, Burckhardt 
conceives that about 1000/. a year is sufficient to 
cover all the ordinary and extraordinary expenses of 
the establishment. The same writer informs us that 
“The Arabs when discontented, have sometimes seized 
a monk in the mountains and given him a severe 
beating, or have thrown stones or fired their musquets 
into the convent from the neighbouring heights. About 





twenty years ago a monk was killed by them. The 
monks in their turn have fired occasionally upon the 
Bedouins, for they have a well-furnished armoury, and 
two small cannon, but they take care never to kill any 
one. And although they dislike such turbulent neigh- 
bours, and describe them to strangers as very devils, 
yet they have sense enough to perceive the advantages 
they derive from the better traits in the Bedouin cha- 
racter, such as their general good faith and their pla- 
cability. ‘If our convent,’ as they had observed to 
me, * had been subject to the revolutions or oppressions 
of Egypt or Syria, it would long ago have been aban- 
doned ; but Providence has preserved us by giving us 
Bedouins for neighbours.’ ” 





HOPS. 


| Hop-Garden, Farnham, Surrey.) 


Tue hop is a perennial-rooted plant with an annual 
twining stem, which, on poles or in hedges, will reach 
the height of from twelve to fifteen feet, or even more. 
It is a native of Britain and most parts of Europe, in 
hedges, flowering in June, and ripening its seeds in 
September. It has been cultivated from time imme- 
morial in Europe on account of the useful properties 
of its flowers in the preservation of beer. The female 
blossom is the part used; and as the male and female 
flowers are on different plants, the female only is culti- 
vated. It is nowhere cultivated in the East, and al- 
though it grows wild in different parts of Asia (a fact 
which may not be generally known), its flowers are 
nowhere in that quarter of the world applied to a 
useful purpose. The generic name of the plant, 
fuamulus, is formed from Aumus, “ fresh earth,”—the 





hop growing only in rich soils; and the specific name 
of the common hop, lwpulus, is a contraction from 
lupus salictarius, the name by which it was, according 
to Pliny, formerly called, because it grew among the 
willows, to which, by twining round and choking up, it 
proved as destructive as the wolf to a flock. It is 
rather curious that an allusion to the wolf is also con- 
tained in the ancient British name of the plant, lewig 
y blaidd, or “ bane of the wolf.” The current name, 
hop, seems to proceed from the Anglo-Saxon hoppan, 
to climb. 

The proverbial distich given in Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 


* Turkey, carps, hoppes, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year,” 


has led to the impression that hops were not known in 
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this country till the reign of Henry VIIT., or about the 
year 1524; but, in truth, the plant was known long 
previously, for it grew wild by the side of hedges and 
upon banks in many parts of England, and its young 
shoots were and are often gathered by poor people, and 
boiled as an esculent vegetable. The young shoots of 
the cultivated hop are now also gathered in the spring, 
and eaten as asparagus, being sold under the name of 
hop-tops. The fact seems to be, that the cuddure of the 
plant was introduced from the Low Countries in the 
time of Henry VIII. ; but that it had before that period 
been imported and used on a limited scale in the prepa- 
ration of beer, would appear from the fact, that in the 
reign of Henry VI. (a.v. 1428) the hop was petitioned 
against as a ‘* wicked weed.” Hops are first men- 
tioned in the English Statute Book in 1552, in the act 
5 Edward VI. chap. 5, where lands “ set with saffron or 
hops” are mentioned among other exceptions to the 
operation of the statute itself, which enacted that so 
much land should be kept in tillage as had been at any 
time in tillage since the first of Henry VIII. It does 
not appear, however, that the culture of hops proceeded 
very rapidly at first; for so late as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth they were fetched in considerable quantities 
from the Low Countries. But from an Act of Parlia- 
ment in the year 1603, it seems that hops were then 
cultivated in great abundance. The introduction of the 
culture itself, and the consequent extended use of hops 
in the preparation of beer, seem to have revived the 
alarm which the previous petition indicated. This 


appears from the third and improved edition, published 
in 1652, of a work originally published in 1649, under 
the title of ‘ The English Improver, or a New Survey 
of Husbandry, by Walter Blith, a Lover of Ingenuity.’ 
In the chapter on hop-plantations, he says,—‘* As for 


hops, it is grown to a national commodity. But it was 
not many years since the famous city of London peti- 
tioned the parliament of England against two anu- 
sancies, or offensive commodities, that were likely to 
come into great use and esteem, and that was New- 
castle coal in regard of their stench, &c., and hops in 
regard they would spoyl the taste of drink, and en- 
danger the people, and from some other reasons I do 
not well remember: but petition they did to suppress 
them, and had the parliament been no wiser than they, 
we had heen in a measure pined, and in a greater 
measure starved, which is just answerable to the prin- 
ciples of those men that now cry down all devices or 
ingenious . discoveries as projects, and so this day 
thereby stifle and choak improvements; yet we see 
what national] advantages they have since yeelded, and 
no less will many of the other.” 

There is only one species of the hop-plant under 
cultivation; but it has several varieties, which are 
employed in various circumstances and situations, such 
as the red-bind, the green-bind, the white-bind, and 
some others. The first of these affords a very small 
hop, growing on a red-bind, and is by no means so 
much prized as the others; indeed it would hardly be 
cultivated at all were it not that it is a much more 
hardy plant than the rest, bearing more exposed situa- 
tions, and remaining strong and healthy when the 
others are covered with flies and lice. During the 
picking season, also, it is less exposed to injury from 
the effects of sun and rain. These qualities secure it 
the attention of the cultivator, who may calculate with 
tolerable certainty on obtaining a crop from this variety 
even should the others prove unproductive or be spoiled. 
The green-bind sort, though less hardy than the pre- 
ceding, is a very productive bearer, and often succeeds 
well in the medium description of hop soils, even where 
the exposure is by no means favourable. The white- 
bind variety, however, although a more tender and 
delicate plant, is held in the highest estimation by the 
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hop-planters, as it reaches maturity more early and 
bears a higher price in the market. Hops are also dis- 
tinguished by planters, as the Flemish, the Canterbury, 
the Goldiags, the Farnham, and some other similar titles, 
The Farnham, as we had occasion to notice in our last 
Number, is the most prized; and the Flemish is in the 
lowest estimation, being the red-bind sort, which has 
just been mentioned. The varieties come to maturity 
at different times, which occasions them to be laid out 
in different plantations. 

We must refer the reader to works on agriculture, 
and the articles on Hops in Encyclopedias, for details 
respecting the soils most suitable for hop plantations, 
only observing that the most productive grounds are 
those which have a deep rich loamy surface, with a 
sub-soil of deep, loamy, brick earth; and that this kind 
of land forms the principal part of the plantations in the 
eastern division of Kent, which is proverbially the great 
hop-growing county of England. 

After the land has been properly cleared and pre- 
pared, dung is laid in the field in small heaps near the 
places where it is intended to plant the hops lips or 
root sets. ‘The places are commonly marked off by a 
number of short stakes being driven into the ground at 
proper and equal distances from each other. Circular 
holes of about eighteen inches in diameter are. then 
made by taking out the mould to the depth of about 
twelve inches. These holes are then partially filled with 
manure, upon which is placed the mould which had 
been taken out in the first instance; and in this way a 
series of small risings or hillocks are formed, generally 
at the distance of about six feet from each other. 
Planters differ in the mode of arranging the hills, some 
choosing to place them, with continuous regularity, in 
rows at equal distances, while others prefer planting in 
quincunx. On each of these hillocks, the sets or roots, 
to the number of five, six, or seven, are planted by 
means of a dibbling stick. One is placed on the top or 
centre of the hill, and the rest, at equal distances around 
it, being made to incline towards that in the centre. 
This business of planting is usually in February or 
March; but when bedded plants—or such as have pre- 
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viously been nursed one summer in a garden—are 
employed, the autumn is usually preferred. 

After the plantation has received some common 
acts of attention, such as hoeing, weeding, stirring, 
manuring, and the young shoots being earthed up to 
strengthen them, the next important operation is that 
of setting the poles, which is usually performed as soon 
as the binds have sprung to the height of three inches 
above the surface of the ground, and this is cémmonly 
about the end of April or beginning of May. The poles 
are straight, slender shoots of underwood, ash, oak, 
chestnut, or willow, from sixteen to twenty feet high. 
Planters are by no means agreed as to the most ad- 
vantageous number of poles on each hillock; but as a 
full and free admission of air, light, and sunshine is 
necessary to the healih of the plants, it is evident that 
the poles should not be so crowded as to occasion much 
closeness. Three is the number most commonly pre- 
ferred in practice, though more are occasionally em- 
ployed, and sometimes only two. They are placed in 
such a manner as to leave the largest openings towards 
the south, to admit the sunbeams. The poles are 
generally fixed in the earth by means of a tool termed a 
crow, which is made of iron, and forms the holes to the 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches. Into these holes 
the root-ends are put, and then the earth is rammed so 
hard in about them that they very seldom alter from the 
position in which they are placed, unless by the opera- 
tion of very violent gales of wind. They are made to 
lean outward, so as to prevent the binds from housing 
or interlacing above them. Mr. Loudon* mentions 


that wires of iron or copper have been used in the 
south of France as substitutes for wooden poles, but 
having seen a plantation treated in this way he is not 
disposed to think it an improvement. 

After the poles are set, the next operation is that of 


tying the shoots or vines to them. ‘This branch of the 
culture affords employment to a good number of per- 
sons, generally women, who tie the plants in several 
places with withered rushes, but so loosely as not to 
prevent them from easily advancing in their progress 
to the tops of the poles. When the vines have ascended 
out of reach upon the poles, proper persons go round 
with standing ladders, and confine all such as appear 
inclined to stray. 

Hop-plantations require some years to come to 
perfection, and it is rarely considered advisable to 
take any produce from them the first year after they 
are formed, as by this means great detriment is likely 
to be done to the future produce which they should 
afford. There are modes of planting, however, (as in 
Suffolk,) which render the practice of taking produce 
in the first season not injurious, Also when bedded or 
root sets have been used in planting, a small produce 
may safely be taken in the first season, as such plants 
are then as forward as those from cuttings in the 
second season. 

The time of hop-gathering is a season of great ani- 
mation and interest, and the motley groups that 
assemble to this labour are most amusing. The proper 
time for gathering the hops is indicated by their 
giving a strong scent, and the seeds becoming firm 
and of a brown colour. This usually happens early 
in September. The operation varies in different dis- 
tricts. We give the following account of the process 
in the words of Mr. Loudon, as appearing to us the 
most simple and convenient :— 

** As a preparation for pulling the hops, frames of 
wood, in number proportioned to the size of the ground 
and the pickers to be employed, are placed in that part 
of the field which, by having been most exposed to the 
influence of the sun, is the soonest ready. These 

* In his ‘ Encyclopaedia of Agriculture,’ to which we have been 
much indebted in the preparation of this Article. 
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frames, which are called bins, or cribs, are very simple 
in their construction, being only four pieces of board 
nailed to four posts or legs, and when finished are 
about seven or eight feet long, three broad, and about 
the same height. A man always attends the pickers, 
whose business it is to cut over the vines near the 
ground, and to lay the poles on the frames to be picked, 
Commonly two, but seldom more than three poles are 
laid on at atime. Six, seven, or eight pickers, women, 
boys, and girls, are employed at the same time, three 
or four being ranged on each side. These, with the 
man who sorts the poles, are called a set. The hops 
after being carefully separated from the leaves and 
branches, or stalks, are dropped by the pickers into 
a large cloth, hung all round withinside the frame on 
tenterhooks. When the cloth is full, the hops are 
emptied into a large sack, which is carried home, and 
the hops laidin a kiln to be dried. This is always done 
as soon as possible after they are picked, as they are 
apt to sustain considerable damage both in colour and 
flavour, if allowed to remain long in sacks in the green 
state in which they are pulled. In very warm weather, 
and when they are pulled in a moist state, they will 
often heat in five or six hours; for this reason the kilns 
are kept constantly at work both night and day, from 
the commencement to the conclusion of the hop-picking 
season.” 

When the crops are tolerably full, a good picker will 
separate from eight to ten bushels of hops from the 
binds in the course of a day; which, after being stoved 
or dried, generally weigh about a hundred weight. 
The work is sometimes done by the bushel. The price 
paid is exceedingly variable, depending less, however, 
on the goodness of the crops than the abundance or 
scarcity of labourers. The greatest part of the hops 
cultivated in England is picked by people who are in 
the habit of coming from Wales for the purpose every 
year. Our second wood-cut represents the hop-queen 
at the merrymakings of the hop harvest-home. 

The process of drying hops is not materially different 
from that of drying malt, and the kilns are of the same 
construction. After the drying is completed, the hops 
are taken away from the kiln by a shovel and put into 
an adjoining apartment formed for the purpose, and 
called the stowage-room. Here they are kept five, 
six, or more days, as there may be occasion, before they 
are in a state proper to be put into the pockets or bags, 
as when they are bagged too soon they are brittle, and 
neither draw so good a sample nor weigh so heavy as 
otherwise. 

Bagging the hops is the last operation the cultivator 
has to perform before sending them to market. In the 
floor of the stowage-room there is a trap-door, or round 
hole, equal in dimensions to the mouth of a hop-bag. 
The bag to be filled is let down this hole, and a man 
gets into it whose business it is properly to distribute 
and trample down the hops, which another man, who is 
on the floor, throws down, in small quantities at a time. 
The hops are thus packed very closely in the bags. 
-The brightest and finest coloured hops are put into 
“ pockets,” or fine bagging, and the brown into coarse 
or heavy bagging. The former is chiefly used in brew- 
ing fine ales, and the latter by the porter-brewers. 

The expense of forming a new hop-plantation is 
exceedingly heavy, being estimated in many districts 
at from 70/. to 1002. per acre. The duration of a hop- 
plantation on a good soil varies from fifteen to thirty 
years; but in general they begin to decline after the 
tenth year. The plant is subject to so many diseases, 
and is liable to suffer from so many casualties, or from 
seemingly slight inadvertencies in the management, 
that the produce is subject to very great fluctuation. 
In some seasons the produce of an acre amounfs to 








twenty hundredweight, while in others it does not 
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exceed two or three hundredweight. In middling soils 
from nine to ten hundredweight are considered as fair 
average crops, and from twelve to fourteen as good 
ones. Upon the whole, hop-plantations are among the 
most expensive and uncertain of agricultural under- 
takings; although it would seem that the abundance 
and fine qualities of some seasons so far counterbalance 
the scarcity and badness of others, as to afford in general 
an adequate remuneration for the expense and trouble 
involved. 


Idleness.—There is no greater cause of melancholy than 
idleness; no better cure than business, as Rhasis holds ; 
and howbeit to be busied in toys is to small purpose, yet 
hear that divine Seneca,—“ Better do to no end than do 
nothing.” —Burton's Anatomy of Melanchoiy. 


No Deformity in Nature.—I hold that there is a general 
beauty in the works of God, and therefore no deformity in 
any kind of species of creature whatsoever. I cannot tell 
by what logie we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly, 
they being created in those outward shapes and figures 
which best express the actions of their inward forms. And 
having past that general visitation of God, who saw that all 
that he had made was good, that is, conformable to his will, 
which abhors deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty. 
There is no deformity but in monstrosity, wherein, notwith- 
standing, there is a kind of beauty; Nature so ingeniously 
contriving the irregular parts as they became sometimes 
more remarkable than the principal fabric. To speak yet 
more narrowly, there was never anything ugly or mis- 
shapen, but the chaos; wherein, notwithstanding, to speak 
strictly, there was no deformity, because no form, nor was 
it yet impregnant by the voice of God. Now Nature is not 
at variance with Art, nor Art with Nature, they being both 
servants of his providence.. Artis the perfection of Nature. 
Were the world now as it was on the sixth day, there were 
yet a chaos. Nature hath made one world and Art another. 
In brief, all things are artificial ; for Nature is the Art of 
God.—Sir Thomas Brown's Religio Medici. 


THE CLOSE OF AUTUMN. 
Yo the naturalist the close of autumn is not without 


considerable interest. He beholds changes taking 
place in the animated beings around him, which en- 
large his views of the economy of Nature, by affording 
him an insight into modes she employs for the preser- 
vation of animal and vegetable life during the severities 
of winter. Jn this point of view the close of autumn is 
as interesting as the opening of spring. 

The changes exhibited in the vegetable kingdom 
scarcely come under our present design. As far, how- 
ever, as they influence the operations of the animated 
tribes, we must not altogether pass them by. The 
leaves and the juices of plants afford nutriment to 
myriads of insects, which are themselves the food of 
birds. With the exception of the hardy, firm-leaved 
evergreens which endure through the winter, the vege- 
table tribes either pass into a sort of lethargy, or 
wither and perish. This death, whether temporary or 
permanent, cuts off the supply of food from hosts of 
insects, from some mammalia, and from some birds 
also, while the seeds and fruits which are now matured 
and are carried about by the winds, or have dropped 
upon the earth, or still hang in red clusters on the 
branches, afford a rich feast to mammalia and birds, 
as if by way of compensation. With the death of the 
vegetable world is linked the death or the torpidity of 
the insect world. Those which do not perish have 
retired into crevices, sought refuge beneath the bark of 
trees, or bored deep into the ground. Of the cater- 
pillars which devoured the leaves, some have assumed 
a chrysalis condition, which will endure till spring, but 
not all; for many undergo their transformation before 
the summer is over, and leave their eggs only to be 
hatched into caterpillars on the return of the spring. 
The abundant supply of such kinds of insects as form 
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the staple diet of our summer birds of passage fails ; 
and this, independently of the cold which they are 
ill fitted to endure, renders our latitudes no longer a 
resting place fur them. Where are moths and chafers 
for the goatsucker, gnats and flies for the swallow 
tribe and the fly-catcher? Unlike the red-bresst or the 
hedge-sparrow, which brave our winters and cheer the 
gloom with their strain, and which though insectivorous, 
can accommodate themselves to a mixed diet, as is the 
case with the tits also, these birds and others, were 
they bound to our clime, must now inevitably perish. 
But the instinct which guided them hither from the 
southern regions, now prompts them to return. The 
swift, as it is one of the last to visit us, is one of the 
first to leave our shores; it has long since taken its 
departure. The multitudes of swallows, which we have 
seen in vast flocks, have left a few stragglers only to 
bring up the rear, the main body is already far to the 
south. It is singular that the swallow comes in flocks, 
disperses in pairs over the country; and again, pre- 
viously to its departure, collects into flocks to take its 
migratory flight. On the contrary, the wheatears, 
though both coming and departing in multitudes, do 
not seem to actinconcert. The pairs that are scattered 
over the country gradually move to our downs along 
the south-eastern part of our coast, till the ground is 
almost covered with them; but they do not move 
about in flocks, nor cross the Channel in a body ; each 
bird acts for itself, and takes the opportunity most 
favourable to itself individually: numbers, it is true, 
take the same opportunity, and steer in the same track : 
the old males are the first to disappear, but we have 
seen multitudes of females and young mailes late in the 
season still on the downs, as if lingering ere the final 
step be taken. We suspect, indeed, that this is the 
case with most of our migratory summer birds ; as the 
males come before the females, so do they pre- 
cede both them and the young on their departure. 
We have seen numbers of the young and females of 
the red-backed shrike in Sussex at the latter part of 
autumn, when not a single adult male could be any- 
where discovered, 

Many circumstances conspire to prove that night is 
the time in which our migratory birds begin their 
journey ; they seem to move by nightly stages, such at 
least do those whose powers of flight do not render them 
adequate, like the swift or swallow, to take a protracted 
journey at a stretch. To what part of the world do 
our summer visiters retire? is a question often asked, 
and not very easy in all cases to answer. It would 
seem, however, as far as the researches of naturalists 
have extended, that Africa is the place of rendezvous 
to which most direct their course. Senegal is said to 
be the winter retreat of the swallow, which, with quails, 
wagtails, kites, and some other birds of passage, are 
reported by M. Adanson to arrive there after the 
month of October. During the latter part of Sep- 
tember and the beginning of October, myriads of 
swallows arrive at Gibraltar from the more northern 
portions of Europe, and migrate daily to the Barbary 
shore. Their course across the straits is not due south, 
but inclining to the west, that is, towards Cabrita point. 
They appear fatigued on their arrival, having most 
probably crossed the Bay of Biscay (we allude more 
particularly to such as leave our island), and traversed 
Spain, making very few halts upon the road. It is 
doubtful, however, whether ali our birds of passage 
retreat to Africa; some probably (and it is perhaps 
more especially the case with such as dwell during 
summer on the north-eastern borders of Europe) take 
up their winter abode in the country between the 
Black and the Caspian seas; at all events, many of 
our birds have occurred in collections made in that 
locality. 
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Though the swallow and other birds of powerful 
wing traverse whole realms without much difficulty,— 
without needing rest,—such is far from being the case 
with all our migratory visiters, many of which are by 
no means remarkable for the rapidity or endurance of 
their flight. These proceed by stages,—they work 
their way by degrees,—they follow the sun ; resting on 
various places for a longer or shorter period according 
to the abundance of food and the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Migration, then, is one of the means 
employed by Nature for the preservation of animal 
existence. These feathered beings, unable to sustain, 
fly from the severities of our northern winter. But 
there are many animals as little able to withstand the 
cold as our birds of passage, and from which the winter, 
in like manner, locks up all supply of food, but 
which cannot thus leave the winter behind :—how are 
they provided for? The bat, the hedgehog, the snake, the 
lizard, the frog, the snail, are in this condition. They 
hybernate,—they fall into a deep sleep, during which 
they require no food, and during which, though the 
vital spark be not extinct, the temperature of the body 
is reduced very nearly to that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The torpidity of hybernation is the pre- 
servation of life to a large assemblage of animals. 
Hybernation is either partial or complete. Many 
animals, as the dormouse for instance, awake now and 
then from their trance, revived by a little sunshine, 
creep about, take food, a store of which they have laid 
up in reserve, and presently relapse into their quiet 
slumber. The bat indeed occasionally rouses, when a 
few warmer days than ordinary have occurred, and may 
be seen flitting in the air. With cold-blooded animals 
the torpidity is much more intense: the tortvise in the 
garden has buried himself in the earth, and will not 
make his re-appearance ti]] the latter end of spring;—the 
snake and the lizard have retired to their lurking-places 
in the bank, beneath manure-beds, or stacks of brush- 
wood ;—the toad has crept into his hole, aud the frog 
and the water-newt have buried themselves deep in the 
mud at the bottom of the pond. The garden-snail has 
withdrawn into some crevice, and glued the rim of its 
shell tightly to the side of its recess ;—the slug Has 
plunged into the earth ;—the worm has retreated from 
the surface, and bored into the ground beneath the 
reach of the frost. Hybernation, then, is the great 
resource of preservation to such animals as, not able to 
endure the cold of winter, nor procure a due supply of 
food during that season, are yet unable to migrate to 
warmer latitudes. We have mentioned the bat as one 
of our hybernating animals; several species certainly 
hybernate, but there is some reason to believe that one 
or two are migratory, passing perhaps to the southern 
portions of Europe to hybernate there. Hybernation is 
by no means peculiar to the animals of northern lati- 
tudes ; the tanrecs (centenes) of Madagascar hybernate 
from April to November, that is, during the winter 
there, and are only active during the intense heat of 
summer. 

If winter drives some animals to seek a snug retreat 
in which to doze away the months of cold, or drives 
others from our shores to seek a more congenial climate, 
it also brings a large train of visiters from regions yet 
more northerly than our own, by whose hardy frames 
our coldest. weather is borne with ease and comfort. 
Our winter birds of passage, with an exception or two, 
consist of three distinct groups :—hard-billed birds, of 
the Insessorial order, such as the fieldfure, the siskin, 
the waxen chatterer, &c., which live on wild fruits, 
berries, &c.: birds of the Grallatorial order, which 
glean their sustenance in our morasses, swamps, and 
along the margin of the mouths of rivers and inlets of 
the sea, such as the sanderling (arenaria calidris), the 
turnstone (slrepsilas interpres), the woodcock and the 
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snipe: birds of the Natatorial order, such as the wild 
swan, the Brent goose, various species of ducks, the 
mergansers, &c. All these are driven by the intensity 
of the cold of an arctic winter to take a southward 
flight. ‘The degree of latitude at which they terminate 
their journey depends much on the season ; mostly, 
however, vast flocks content themselves with our middle 
latitudes, where the inlets of the sea and the mouths of 
rivers are never locked up by the frost, and where the 
hedges and coppices afford food and shelter. Many 
birds, stationary in our island throughout the year, as 
the thrush and the lark, are migratory in the higher 
regions of the continent; and hence it happens that 
every winter brings multitudes from the north to swell 
the numbers of our permanent residents. Among these 
we may notice the golden-crested wren (one of the 
sylviade, or warblers), which sometimes visits our 
island in numerous flocks. It feeds much like the 
hedge-sparrow (a permanent resident), upon the eggs 
and the larve of insects, which it searches for in the 
crevices of the bark of trees, and in similar situatious, 
adding also berries to its diet. The woodcuck and 
the snipe both breed with us, though not numerously, 
especially the former; but, as we know, immense flocks 
visit various parts of our country when the colder 
weather sets in. At this season, a north-east wind 
during the night will often bring in multitudes of 
woodcocks, where, the day before, not a single bird of 
the kind was to be discovered. Great bodies of wood- 
cocks rest merely for a few days with us, and then 
proceed, by a nightly departure, still farther south- 
ward, 

Besides the migrations of which we have been 
speaking, there is also a partial migration to be 
observed in many birds which never leave our shores. 
It consists in a departure from the interior of the 
country to the borders of the sea, or to the mouths of 
the larger rivers, 

The golden plover (choradrius pluvialis), which 
breeds in the upland districts, mountains and high 
moorlands, spends the winter in flocks on the downs 
and the lowlands that border the sea; the same may 
be said also of the lapwing (vanellus cristatus), which 
draws towards the coast in winter. The beautiful 
king-fisher is another example; this bird, which fre- 
quents clear brooks and rivers, in the banks of which 
it rears its young, gradually migrates down the stream 
till it arrives near the river’s embouchure, where it 
sojourns during winter, its food being here always 
attainable. We know one or two spots on a canal, not 
many miles from London, where a pair of king-fishers 
annually take up their summer abode; but whiere they 
are not to be found during winter. 

The swift leaves us in August, but September and 
the early part of October constitute the busy period 
in which our summer birds of passage take their depar- 
ture ; the advent, however, of our winter visiters is 
irregular, and depends much upon the setting in of 
the cold in the northern regions; hence the early 
appearance of wild fowl indicates the approach of 
severe season. 

The few hints thus loosely put together, which we 
here offer to our readers, may induce some who have 
hitherto paid no attention to the subject to make 
records of the phenomena, within the sphere of their 
observation, which attend the closing year,—a plan in 
which they will not only find much rational amuse- 
ment, but by which they will add materially to their 
general stock of information. 





*,° The Offiee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowiedge is at 
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